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field within which congruous desires may come to its reinforcement while 
conflicting desires have an opportunity to array themselves in opposition 
until one group has established its supremacy by vanquishing the other? 
And if this represents the role of reason why speak of the outcome as ra- 
tional instead of as an index of the relative strength of desires? These 
difficulties suggest the need of an interpretation of reason left unmentioned 
by the author, an interpretation in which reason is less sharply sundered 
from desire. 

The book is attractive in form and has been carefully edited. The refer- 
ence on p. 357 to the author's own The World We Live In should read 
xvi instead of vi ; and as the text stands James's Varieties of Religious 
Experience is referred to as a later work than his Pragmatism. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 

The Reconstruction of Religion: A Sociological View. By Charles A. 

Ellwood. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. — pp. xv, 323. 

" Even now, after two thousand years of slow emergence from barbar- 
ism," Professor Ellwood writes, " the world seems about to relapse back into 
it. . . . From the first so-called Christian civilization has been a very mixed 
affair. Much even in the Christian church has been non-Christian, or 
rather stark paganism " (p. 98) . In recent decades new forces have arisen 
which have stimulated selfishness while they have at the same time weak- 
ened external authority. Hence there has been a trend away from genu- 
inely social and humanitarian, that is to say Christian, ideals. The quest 
for power or for pleasure has determined the character of the present po- 
litical, economical and social life; and these ideals have found championship 
in literature, science and philosophy. Just prior to the Great War this was 
conspicuously the case. Therefore the terrible calamities that befell the 
world and the dissentions and disasters which today threaten to destroy 
Western civilization. 

Where lies the salvation? In vital, humanitarian religion, and this, the 
author affirms rather than demonstrates, is represented by Christianity 
alone. But the Christian church, he contends, has quite generally been 
kept by its strong infusion of paganism from discerning the fundamental 
teaching of its founder or from estimating aright its real mission; indeed, 
it has often manifested a serious social, even moral, insensibility — the pre- 
war trend away from humanitarianism "was appreciated by practically all 
careful students of Western civilization — yet the Christian church as a 
whole, and especially its leaders, remained strangely blind in the matter " 
(p. 04). Thus, while civilization cannot be preserved without the power 
of Christianity, the latter must itself be reconstructed. More particularly, 
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it must become " transfused with the spirit and transformed by the method 
of modern science" (p; viii) and come into harmony with democracy. 
" The first thing to be aimed at in the reconstruction of religion is to make 
it rational" (p. 3). By this the writer does not refer to a modification of 
creed or dogma; these he regards as at best of secondary importance. He 
refers to the acquirement of a scientifically informed, as well as an eager, 
concern for all that will promote justice, understanding and co-operative 
good-will among men. The affairs and values of human life are for him 
the religious problem of today. " The religious revolution which we are 
now undergoing . . . concerns the transition from theological to ethical 
monotheism" (p. 26). 

In chapters devoted to the family, the economic order, the political life, 
and social pleasure, Professor Ellworth sets forth in clear, direct phrase 
and with suggestiveness the need for a radical transformation of spirit such 
as only a thoroughly socialized religion can achieve; the final chapter de- 
fines the opportunity of the church as the formation of a public opinion and 
conscience such as shall make prevail a universal order of righteousness and 
good will, the Kingdom of God. "A Christian world," the book con- 
cludes, " is not only practicable ; in the long run it will be found that no other 
sort is practicable" (p. 306). 

The volume gives reinforcement to those who have been proclaiming that 
Christianity can save itself only as it devotes itself to the necessary task of 
saving the world; only if concern for theological propositions, rites and 
forms, and victory over rival sects are discarded for social ministry — a 
ministry guided by the finest insight and the clearest vision of the facts 
and their bearing. In the rank and file of the clergy and of the laity there 
are doubtless still many to whom this message will come as a revelation. 
Those, however, who are conversant with the literature of the subject or 
are in touch with present-day movements, though receiving moral stimulus 
from the book will gain little in the way of knowledge. Indeed careful 
students will read the book with disappointment. It may be asked whether 
it really touches upon its subject, the reconstruction of religion. Does it 
not deal with reconstruction in religion? Or more narrowly, with recon- 
struction in Christianity? Indeed, does it advocate reconstruction at all? 
For Christianity is defined as the " religion of Jesus " (without serious 
consideration, be it said, of divergent views) and though the need for re- 
construction and for " some new form of Christianity " is repeatedly as- 
serted, it is no less frequently maintained or implied that the religion of 
Jesus may be regarded as adequate and ultimate, that "the fundamental 
principles of Christianity ... are in harmony with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of social science, and the world needs only to develop and apply those 
principles to have a religion in accord with modern social science" (p. 92). 
But to proceed. If this be true, why must religion look to social science for 
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direction? Yet the merit which the author claims is for contending that 
" it must be — the social sciences to which the world must look more and 
more for guidance and hence to which religion also must look" (p. x). 
As a matter of fact, the relation of religion and social science is variously 
described. Generally the former is thought to furnish the motivating 
power and the latter the program; sometimes, as just stated, both are held 
to have or to imply programs which correspond so that social science con- 
firms religion; again, religion is said to concern itself with ends while 
science must indicate and evaluate the means (cf. p. 185) ; we also read, 
" The World is perishing for lack of knowledge of the way in which human 
beings should live together. The church holds one key to this knowledge, 
the social ideals of Jesus, and the social sciences the other" (p. 304). 

In view of the weight of scholarly opinion to the effect that eschato- 
logical motives were prominent in the religion of Jesus, the defence which 
Professor Ellwood gives of the view that Jesus's objective corresponds with 
that of modern social science is pitiably weak — indeed, the war being over, 
it is, to say the least, out of date to ascribe the rejected interpretation to 
" the German theologians " and then account for it by saying that " it was 
quite natural that such a view should grow up in Germany (especially) 
where for a long time any attempt to apply humanitarian ideals was re- 
garded with disfavor by authorities in both church and state" (p. 84n). 
Again, the author claims that Christianity is " a religion of humanity " mak- 
ing humanity "the supreme object of loyalty" (p. 183) and teaching that 
" it is the Great Community of humanity to which men have to adjust them- 
selves, and by which all their values must finally be tested " (ibid) . Is this 
satisfactorily accurate? If it would be one-sided to describe the thought 
and life of Jesus as theocentric must one not nevertheless recognize that 
for him there were two great commandments? Professor Ellwood himself 
speaks of "moral and religious" ideals (as e.g., p. 281; ital. mine). More- 
over, apparently regardless of the position above suggested, he contends 
that "ultimately reality" "must be the supreme object of religion" (p. 
124) ; that man's reverence and valuations " rise from man to the ultimate 
reality which lies behind both man and physical nature" (p. 133). 

Should a scholar permit himself to say that "nature has furnished man 
with both egoistic and altruistic impulses," that the former are in the " nat- 
ural " man no doubt the stronger and that this underlies the need of a re- 
ligion to promote " altruism rather than egoism " (pp. 180 and 181 ) ? 

It is a central contention that a religion of humanity alone can furnish 
the proper and the adequate motivation for humanitarian conduct, yet the 
lack of precise psychological analysis leaves the contention unsatisfactorily 
supported. Indeed it is far from obvious how it can be reconciled with the 
explanation given as to why the new social Christianity (which is said to 
be identical with the religion of Jesus) will work, namely, because "self- 
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seeking impulses are not the strongest human motives. . . . Self has never 
been able to inspire the devotion which unselfish ends have called forth " (p. 
305). Questions and difficulties increase when one turns from the account 
of the indispensability of Christianity as the motivating power to the thesis 
that social science must furnish the program of action. The term social 
science, however, is used so variously and so loosely as to make criticism 
in this matter impossible within the compass of a brief notice. 

To the present reviewer the author's account of the nature of Christi- 
anity is not convincing in its historical aspects and, in its philosophical 
implications, seems erroneous and religiously pernicious, however closely 
in accord with much of the current preaching. 

It should be said, however, that the author doubtless aimed not so much 
at rigid scholarship, the increase of scientific knowledge, or philosophic 
truth, as at the promotion of reform in the religious thinking and practice 
of those individuals and organizations who are still enmeshed in the ways 
of medievalism or of the subsequent individualistic outlook. And this 
aim he has carried out with an effectiveness that merits high commen- 
dation. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 

A Student's Philosophy of Religion. By William Kelley Wright. New 

York, The Macmillan Company, 1922. — pp. xii, 472. 

As the title indicates, the interest of this book is primarily pedagogical. 
It grew out of a series of class-room lectures given at Cornell University 
from 1913 to 1916, and was put in form at the request of the original 
hearers. But in adapting himself to the undergraduate, the author has not 
sacrificed the scholar's concern for exact and copious use of authorities. 
He directs the beginner on from the simple explanations and descriptions 
of the text to the great traditional sources: the scriptures of the various 
religions, the Church fathers, the mystics, and to such significant contem- 
porary writers as Wundt, Durkheim, Fowler, Westermarck, Frazer, Kings- 
ley, Robertson Smith — to mention only a few of the scores of names appear- 
ing in the twenty-two pages of references and notes. 

The subject-matter falls into three main divisions : Religion and the Con- 
servation of Values ; Religion and the Self ; and Religion and Reality. The 
content of the first part is drawn mainly from anthropology and the com- 
parative study of religions ; of the second from psychology, and of the third 
from metaphysics. The last part is the attempted answer to the question 
that the student asks first: Is religion true? But this question, the author 
says, cannot be answered until the origin and development of belief and cus- 
tom have been traced and characteristic experiences analyzed. Thus tha 
account begins with " religion in its lowest terms " among the Australians 



